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READERS'  OPEN  FORUM 


A  Locudpn  Delegate 


SllmaJtil- 

iHI  Trt'^CLOSE  of  the  recent  A.L.A.  Con- 
ijtiiiijaj.t.?  •_  XT  ...  following  letter 


Yo> 


IjpliiliFe  in  New 

received  by  ^arl  L.  Cannon  of  Yale 
pijilllilersity  Libr^  from  Henry  J.  Brown  of 
|j|il||||iLondon  jirm  of  B.  F.  Stevens  and 


jiSil'n  who  iWas  present  at  the  New  York 

IINliference 

||||.s  I  ipentioned  to  you  at  the  New 


iipep 


meeting  ot  the  A.L.A.,  I  was  inter¬ 


the  President’s  remarks 
s^r**n^?‘^Hiig  of  the  Asso- 


in 

i|!j!"i§iin  in  1876  and  the  International  meet 


London  in  1877.  It  was,  of  course, 


iil||i|i|that  no  American  librarian  who  at- 


"liiiiiityld  these  two  meetings  had  survived  to 
isSiiip  1937  Conference,  but  it  so  hap- 
!!||p||i|that  I  was  present  at  the  1877  mect- 
|"||i||h  London  as  my^.@i$tf'’Tihief  Mr.  B.  F. 
^jijHiili'iil^s  (with  his  bother  Mr.  Henry  Ste- 
jilffill  was  largely  Responsible  for  the  or- 
||j|||||||ation  of  tjK  entertainment  of  the 

and  I  still  have  a  vivid 


service  imparted  she  is  paid  by  her  employ¬ 
ers.  But  for  the  Library  she  renders  the 
service  withuyJU--fekaj:ge,  and  in  actual 
experienc6iias  found  V^wcomers  pleased 
to  have  the  Library  called  to  their  at¬ 
tention  so  promptly  ^d  so  expeditiously. 
She  fills  out  the  ^rd,  authenticating  it 
with  her  signature^Upon  presentation  (the 
signed  card  mu^t  be  brought  in)  it  en¬ 
titles  the  hold^f  and  the  members  of  his 
family  to  borrowers’  cards. 

This  publicity  method  has  brought  a 
goodly  nui(iber  of  new  patrons  to  the 
Library  s(|on  after  their  arrival  in  the 
communit}  and  has  given  them  a  definite 
impression  ^^of  the  desire  of  the  Library 
to  be  of  service  to  them. 

-Frederick  Edgerton, 
Librarhw,  New  London,  Conn., 
Public  Library 


Th, 


.System 


HiiSISiiiirican  dele 


|!|ii||||ji|i:ection  ^  Dr.  W.  F.  Poole,  Justin 
iPillnliir:.br,  Melville  Dewey  and  other  mem- 
liS-S’-ilfiifpf  the  American  delegation.  It  may  be 
IfllSiiterest  ko  the  librarians  of  the  present 
examine  the  handsome  volume  of 
iiHlifransa'^tions  in  the  introduction  to 
will  Dl?<fpund  the  statement  that 


mm 


|||rmat  was  due  fe^^rhe  generosity  of 


F-  Stevens  who  vvas  at  that  time 
Bj|j|j||S||jg  ng  the  Chiswick  Press  owing  to  the 


The  library  with  open  shelves  is  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  to  a  scientific  worker  who 
wishes  to  find  some  book  tHat  contains 
certain  information  or  who  di/sires  to  as¬ 
certain  whether  a  result  he  i(as  obtained 
is  in  some  book  or  journal. 

This  being  the  case,  it  ji  clearly  desir¬ 
able  that  the  open  shelj^  system  should 
be  made  as  effective  as  possible  and  that, 
in  partxular,  the  books  in  the  shelf  should 
be  supplemented  by  uummies  whenever 


iiilllll  death  of  his  father-in-law,  Charles 


books  are  taken  out  so 


iiliiingham,  whose  daughter  Charlotte  a'wavs  index- 


i^llilll-d  Mr.  Stevens,  and  the  delightful 
tsfi  pieces  and  initial  letters  were 


that  the  books  and 


act,  that  the  proper 


from  her  designs  of  which  I  possess 
^  Iflfliginal  sketches.” 


The  writer  believes,  in 
place  for  a  subject  indeW  is  on  the  shelves 
and  not  in  drawers.  Wl^in  the  number  of 
cards  on  any  particular  ^^hject  exceeds  a 


-Henry  J.  Brown, 


thousand  the  searching  of  card  index 


Steuens  and  Brown,  London.  especially  when  the  'b^oks  first 


selected  do  not  contain  the  information 


Wel 


come 


Was 


on 


ijlJl  \  MATTER  of  constructive  suggestion 


'|i|j|||ii'|aer  libraries  we  submit  a  method  of 
iiil|||ity  ^^h,  though  we  consider  it 
lijited  is  by  no  means  pat- 

or  copyrighteH.  It  has  worked  so 
?|in  our  community'  where  new  fami- 
my.  Navy,  Crtast  Guard,  Electric 
c. — are  numerous  that  we  believe 
li  be  equally  successful  in  any  other 
community. 

»  operated  through  the  ‘‘Welcome 
i”  hostess,  /  resourceful,  capable, 
lurteous  woitian  who  keeps  in  touch 
|eal  estate  agjbnts,  renting  offices,  etc.. 


P 
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mies  in^place  and  making  up  cards  for 
them  would  not  be  very  great.  Cards  for 
a  regular  subject  index  need  be  made  only 
as  books  are  taken  out,  and  after  a  book 
has  been  returned  to  its  place  the  card 
in  the  dummy  could  be  used  for  a  regular 
subject  index  or  used  again  when  the 
book  is  next  taken  out.  The  number  of 
covers  for  dummies  need  not  be  very  large. 
If  100  books  are  taken  out  of  the  library 
each  day  and  about  the  same  number  re¬ 
turned,  a  few  hundred  covers  would  be 
ample.  In  some  cases  when  a  book  con¬ 
tains  information  on  several  subjects  it 
will  be  desirable  to  have  dummies  of 
permanent  type,  each  dummy  indicating 
clearly  where  the  actual  book  is  to  be 
found.  In  such  cases  the  envelope  type  of 
dummy  will  b'e  particularly  useful  because 
a  table  of  contents  may  give  the  reader 
the  desired  information  and  save  him  a 
journey  to  the  shelf  containing  the  actual 
book.  In  a  large  library  such  a  journey 
may  take  considerable:  time. 

One  objection  whiqh  has  been  raised  to 
the  open  shelf  system  is  that  a  watcher 
may  be  needed  at  the  door  to  see  that  no 
book  is  removed  that  has  not  been  bor- 
rowed  in  the  usual  way<The  need  of  a 
special  watcher  has  to  some  extent  been 
eliminated  in  some  libraries  py  good  de¬ 
sign.  In  the  new  reference]  library  at 
Manchester  (England)  the  checking  desk 
or  desks  are  at  the  door  and  the  borrower 
automatically  passes  the  desk  on  his  way 
out. 

- H.  Bateman, 


California  Institute  of  Technology 


Vocation  For  The  Blind 


mm 


m 


|||||g||||:sits  a  newly-arrived  family  almost 
'  it  is  settled  in  new  quarters.  In  a 

.s.jjg|||||)us  and  friendly  manner  she  gives 
jfljl  liyl^finn  as  to  reliable  butchers,  bak- 
lili  iyiilkmen,  laundrymen,  and  the  like. 
i|ii|i||i!|||Welcome  Wagon”  is  a  passenger 


ijibearing  in  simple  lettering  the  title 


For  this  timely  information  and 

frtartan  ^ 


pyJi! 


desired.  Each  time  the  searcher  returns  to 
the  card  index  his  search  must  begin  all 
over  again  unless  he  has  left  maj^iers  to 
indicate  the  stage  to  which  his  scorch  has 
already  advanced.  He  may  find,  /too,  that 
another  reader  is  using  the  indax  on  his 
return  and  must  await  his  turn' 

When  the  books  themselves  fWm  the 
subject  index  the  search  proceed^K  more 
rapidly.  The  reader  can  p^^  over  a  qozen 
books  at  a  glance  and  after  examining\one 
book  and  finding  that  it  does  not  co^ita\n\ 
the  information  he  desires  can  quicki.)'  pa3S  \ 
on  to  another. 

A  dummy  book  might  consist  simplv  , 
a  cover  with  Veard  envelope  pastxid'  on'  1 
the  inside  or  mighGbe  made  -from  tw;j)  1 
stiff  Bond  envelopes  joined  together  to 
form  a  cover.  The  advantage  of  the  er, - 
velope-cover  is  that  advertisements,  re¬ 
views  and  tables  of  contents  frdm  the  pub¬ 
lishers  could  be  contained  hi  these  en¬ 
velopes. 

The  time  occupied  in  putting  the  dum¬ 


The  following  letter  sent  out  in  the 
fall  explains  itself  and  as  several  replies 
expressed  interest  in  results,  they  are  sum¬ 
marized  below. 

“A  new  and  unusual  situation  has 
come  up  here  by  which  a  supervisor  in 
the  Division  of  Physically  Handicapped 
Children  is  seeking  possibilities  for  a 
blind  girl,  already  a  college  graduate. 
The  question  is  whether  a  blind  person 
might  not  develop  into  a  librarian  of  a 
library  for  the  blind  where  the  ma¬ 
terials  were  all  in  Braille. 

“We  are  writing  to  ask  if  you  have 
ever  had  any  contact  with  such  training 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  If  so,  will 
you  tell  us  how  successfully  the  under- 
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taking  progressed  and  what  limitations 

were  found  necessary  in  the  complete 

training.” 

LIBRARY  SCHOOLS 

Twenty-four  schools  to  whom  letters 
were  sent  all  replied;  twenty-two  report 
no  experience  with  blind  students  in  their 
department.  Two  (Carnegie  and  Simmons) 
report  one  student  each  in  one  or  two 
courses  (story  telling,  children’s  work, 
school  libraries). 

Four  reported  blind  students  in  the  in¬ 
stitution  with  which  the  library  school 
was  connected  successfully  completing 
A.B.  courses  (Louisiana,  New  Jersey  Col¬ 
lege  for  Women,  North  Carolina,  and  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin). 

Three  (Carnegie,  Pratt,  and  Simmons) 
believe  a  small  school  cannot  give  as  much 
individual  attention  as  would  be  necessary 
for  complete  library  training  of  blind 
students. 

One,  University  of  Denver,  suggested 
complete  training  as  impractical  but  was 
favorable  toward  a  special  course  empha¬ 
sizing  books  produced  in  Braille  for  blind 
readers. 

Two  (Hampton  and  Emporia)  suggested 
private  tutoring  as  a  solution. 

One,  University  of  Illinois,  considered 
learning  through  working  in  a  well-organ¬ 
ized  library  for  the  blind  as  probably  the 
best  method. 

One,  University  of  Michigan,  suggested 
a  longer  time  should  be  allowed  than  the 
usual  length  of  the  course  and  emphasized 
importance  of  the  library  school  under¬ 
taking  the  training  being  located  in  a 
center  where  there  was  a  large  amount 
of  work  for  the  blind,  and  therefore  where 
many  materials  were  available  in  Braille. 

A  few  had  refused  blind  candidates,  not 
feeling  prepared  to  undertake  so  special  a 
problem  with  present  equipment.  Many 
people  raised  questions  as  to  placement. 
Nearly  all  recognized  the  advantages  of  a 
blind  assistant  in  the  library  for  the 
blind,  although  everyone  emphasized  the 
need  for  seeing  persons  as  part  of  the  staff. 

Ten  schools  suggested  other  sources  for 
information  and  all  possible  leads  were 
followed  up  by  sending  the  same  letter  as 
above. 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  and  St.  Louis 
all  have,  or  have  had,  a  blind  member  on 
the  staff  of  their  library  for  the  blind. 
They  are  particularly  agreed  on  the  poini 
that  it  is  a  great  advantage  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  considerable  size  to  have  someone 
who  can  work  with  understanding  with 
blind  persons.  In  the  case  of  I  St..  D^uis . 
where  the  blind  member  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  the  head  of  it.  Dr.  Bostvvitk  _ 
emphasizes  the  point  that  his  acquaintance 
with  other  blind  persons  in  \th^ 
widens  the  influence  of  the  library  so  that 
circulation  mounts  perceptibly.  All  of  these 
libraries  have  seeing  employees  pii  the  staff  , 
who  obviously  carry  on  the  routine  pro¬ 


Miss  Goldthwaite  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library  emphasizes  the  points  at 
which  the  blind  librarian  can  be  of  par¬ 
ticular  assistance — as  an  executive,  as  a 
demonstrator  of  reading  of  Braille,  and  as 
a  proofreader  of  Braille  material.  Oper¬ 
ating  talking  book  machines  and  talking 
records  arc  also  noted  bv  the  Philadelphia 
Free  Library.  Their  blind  assistant  is  a 
stenographer  and  her  transcription  on  the 
typewriter  is  commended.  A  further  use 
made  of  this  assistant  is  that  of  reading 
embossed  type  for  those  seeing  employees 
of  the  staff  who  are  not  able  to  use  it. 

At  the  Seattle  Public  Library,  the  li¬ 
brarian  for  the  blind  has  worked  with  a 
young  blind  man  who  uses  a  room  in  the 
library  two  days  a  week  to  teach  a  class 
of  sighted  women  volunteers  to  transcribe 
Braille.  He  assists  the  library  in  reading 
Braille  letters  and  in  ‘‘selecting  the  right 
book  for  a  blind  person.”  Several  of  the 
members  of  the  University  of  Washington 
student  body  have  been  blind  persons.  Two 
are  now  preparing  for  teaching  in  schools 
for  the  blind. 

GENERAL  NOTES 

The  Library  of  Congress  referred  to 
the  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  1126 
2ist  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  say¬ 
ing  that  at  the  present  time  the  Library 
of  Congress  was  not  in  a  position  to  render 
any  assistance  in  this  problem  on  its  own 
account.  The  librarian,  Mrs.  Maude  G. 
Nichols,  in  charge  of  the  service  for  the 
blind,  states  that  owing  to  the  customary 
detailed  records  kept  by  a  government 
institution,  it  does  not  seem  feasible  to 
employ  a  blind  person  in  their  depart¬ 
ment  with  its  present  physical  surround¬ 
ings. 

The  director  of  the  National  Library 
for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Paul  Sperry,  writes 

that  all  seven  of  the  employees  in  the 

library  are  blind,  he,  himself,  being  the 
only  member  of  the  staff  who  has  sight, 
and  all  the  work  is  done  with  Braille. 

He  goes  on  to  say  ‘‘all  the  work  in  the 
library,  except  the  correspondence,  is  done 
by  the  blind.  .  .  .  accurately  and  expedi¬ 
tiously  ....  the  blind  are  helped  in  li¬ 
brary  work  by  their  exceptional  memories.” 
He  thinks  his  library  is  the  only  one 

where  all  the  work  is  done  by  the  blind 
and  all  the  records  kept  in  Braille.  The 
training  for  his  staff  has  all  been  done 
at  the  library  and  he  adds,  ‘‘I  believe  there 
is  a  disposition  among  employees  for  the 
blind  to  employ  blind  workers  so  far  as 
their  type  of  work  permits.  Thus  special 
trainiftg  for  the  blind  for  library  work 
would  seem  to  be  desirable.” 

The  final  return  from  this  investigation 
came  frorn  the  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tlite*  for  the  Blind  from  which  we  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  Chief  librarian, 
who  is  himself  blind.  As  his  letter  is 
valuable  as  first  hand  information  on  this 
problem,  I  quote  at  length  from  it. 

‘‘There  is  nothing  which  can  pre¬ 


vent  a  properly  qualified  and  intelligent 
blind  person  from  discharging  duties 
as  head  of  a  library  for  the  blind.  This 
is  not  to  say,  however,  that  it  is  always 
best  or  proper  ....  particularly,  if  the 
library  under  his  charge  be  a  large  one. 
Be  the  work  large  or  small,  a  blind 
person  makes  just  as  efficient  an  adminis¬ 
trator  as  a  sighted  person  of  equal 
qualifications,  but  when  it  is  a  matter 
of  the  actual  handling  of  books,  the 
question  of  economy  in  time,  effort  and 
money  enters  prominently  into  the 
picture.  When  I  first  assumed  charge  of 
this  library  some  twenty-three  years 
ago,  I  was  the  only  employee.  I  bought 
the  books,  accessioned  them,  mailed 
them  out,  received  them  back,  kept  all 
records,  attended  to  correspondence — 
in  short,  I  was  the  library  factotum.  My 
only  difficulty  was  that  of  the  incoming 
ink  mail.  This  of  course  had  to  be  read 
to  me.  I  carried  it  home  with  me  every 
night,  took  notes  of  the  contents  of 
each  letter  requiring  attention,  and  at¬ 
tended  to  the  necessary  replies  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  My  records  were  of  course 
all  kept  in  Braille.  .  .  .  These  records 
were,  however,  quite  naturally  much 
bulkier  than  those  in  ink,  and  the  time 
required  to  attend  to  them  as  to  every 
other  branch  of  my  work,  except  that 
of  actual  typewriting  in  the  department 
of  correspondence,  was  increased  enor¬ 
mously. 

‘‘As  the  extent  of  library  activity  in¬ 
creased,  I  was  compelled  to  employ 
assistance  and  for  economy’s  sake  in  all 
respects  I  chose  sight  rather  than  blind¬ 
ness.  From  that  moment  records  were 
changed  from  Braille  to  ink  and  they 
have  been  maintained  thus  ever  since. 

‘‘When  in  Paris  a  year  or  two  ago,  I 
visited  the  Library  of  the  Valentin  Hauy 
Association  for  the  Blind,  one  of  the 
largest  collections  of  embossed  books 
in  the  world.  This  library  has  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  something  like  50,000  to  100,- 
000  volumes  per  year.  There  is  only  one 
sighted  employee,  a  lady  who  attends 
to  the  making  out  of  orders,  receipt  of 
goods,  etc.,  etc.  All  the  librarians,  of 
whom  there  is  quite  a  staff,  are  blind. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  owing  to  the 
use  of  Braille  in  every  department,  and 
the  necessarily  longer  time  required  to 
find,  ship,  receive,  record  and  accession 
books,  as  also  the  ground  space  required 
for  records — I  am  convinced,  I  say, 
that  these  considerations  reduce  the 
ciuestion  of  economy  and  ultimate  effi¬ 
ciency  to  a  very  unsatisfactory  solution. 
However,  the  point  as  to  whether  a 
blind  person  of  the  requisite  intelligence 
can  be  qualified  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  a  librarian  in  charge  of  embossed 
books  is  quite  fully  answered  by  my 
own  initial  experience  and  by  the  half- 
century  long  practice  of  the  library  of  the 
A.V.H.  and  the  other  collections  of 
European  books  for  the  blind.  It  is  not 


cesses. 
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a  matter  of  ability  but  one  of  ultimate 
efficiency  which  is  involved.  And  my 
own  claim  is  that  the  proper  place  for 
a  blind  person  in  a  library  of  embossed 
work  is  at  the  administration  desk. 
Speed,  neatness,  limited  space  for  rec¬ 
ords,  etc.,  are  all  improved  when  sight, 
partial  or  complete,  is  engaged  in  the 
actual  carrying  on  of  our  library  activi¬ 
ties  on  the  floor.  But  the  blind  librarian, 
if  a  properly  qualified  person  can  be 
found,  should  be  in  charge  of  the  whole 
enterprise.  .  .  .” 

SUMMARY 

1.  It  appears  that  there  are  enough  posi¬ 
tions  in  libraries  in  institutions  for  the 
blind  and  in  libraries  for  the  blind  in 
association  with  public  or  other  libraries 
to  warrant  the  consideration  of  blind 
staff  members  who  have  had  library 
training. 

2.  It  seems  to  be  true  that  in  institutions 
for  the  blind,  a  larger  number  of  per¬ 
sons  who  are  sightless  may  be  employed 
on  the  staff  than  in  public  library 
departments  for  blind  readers. 

3.  Some  evidence  points  to  the  advantage 
of  the  executive  of  a  library  for  blind 
being  himself  a  blind  person. 

4.  It  is  evidently  essential  that  there  should 
be  at  least  one  person  with  sight  on 
any  staff  even  in  libraries  of  institutions 
for  the  blind. 

5.  It  would  seem  that  experience  shows 
that  persons  to  hold  any  of  the  above 
positions  should  be  college  graduates 
who,  having  demonstrated  their  ability 
and  persistence  through  four  years  of 
academic  training,  would  be  qualified 
to  add  the  technical  knowledge  neces¬ 
sary  for  good  library  service  to  their 
own  groups. 

6.  Experience  also  seems  to  prove  that  at 
present  training  for  those  expecting  to 
work  as  librarians  in  this  field  has  been 
best  carried  out  on  the  job  in  some  well- 
organized  library  with  staffs  such  as 
they  will 'ultimately  join. 

- Martha  C.  Pritchard, 

New  Yorf{  State  College  For 
Teachers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

State  Document  Notation  ^ 
System 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  pieces  of 
work  we  have  done  has  been  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  state  documents  in  the  fields 
which  are  useful  to  our  Technology  De¬ 
partment,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult 
is  the  location  of  those  documents  when 
wanted  by  our  patrons.  So  finally,  we  have 
taken  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  devised 
(with  grateful  acknowledgment  to  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Documents  classification) 
a  scheme  for  their  arrangement. 

When  the  Department  was  new  we 
modestly  decided  to  /collect  only  items 
from  Ohio  and  its  s  X  neighboring  states, 
but  somehow  or  othe^  the  patrons  insisted 
on  knowing  about  faftning  conditions  in 


the  Ozarks,  tufa  rocks  from  Florida  and 
the  opportunities  in  the  citrus  fruit  in¬ 
dustry  in  California.  The  Agricultural  In¬ 
dex  told  us  that  such  things  were  in  print, 
but  when  it  is  the  shy,  wistful  patron’s 
first  visit  to  the  library  one  hesitates  to 
tell  him  to  call  again  in  a  week  or  two 
for  the  material.  So  we  broadened  our 
base  of  operations,  canvassed  thoroughly 
the  list  of  engineering  experiment  station 
publications  in  the  Engineering  lndex\ 
agricultural  department,  extension  service 
and  experiment  station  publications  in 
Agricidtiiral  Ind^x  and  wound  up  with 
anything  that  lot^ked  pertinent  from  the 
Monthly  List  of  State  Publications. 

Our  Technology  fil^arian  took  a  trip  to 
some  of  the  larger  librkjties  around  us  and 
soon  we  were  exchanging  our  duplicates 
for  theirs.  The  depression\hit  us  and  we 
remained  short-handed,  so  j  sometimes  the 
job  lagged  for  months,  but  jat  last  we  have 
made  our  round  of  requests  to  be  put  on 
the  mailing  list.  During  the  last  few 
years  we  have  worked  on  several  schemes 
for  arranging  our  treasures  and  now  have 
one  which  seems  to  be  workable.  The 
scheme  is  by  no  means  perfect,  but  if  it 
helps  to  speed  the  service  as  much  as  the 
application  of  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments  to  our  Federal  documents  did,  we 
shall  be  pleased.  , 

To  begin  with,  we  had  a  complete  list 
of  all  our  state  material  filed  alphabetically 
by  state  and  department.  Then  the  Cata¬ 
log  Department  gave  us  a  list  of  ,  abbrevia¬ 
tions  of  names  of  states  which  they  are 
using.  Next  we  took  our  list  of  Ohio 
documents,  which  is  naturally  more  com¬ 
plete  than  for  the  other  states,  and  assigned 
arbitrarily  a  number  to  each  agency  from 
which  we  receive  publications,  skipping 
several  numbers  between  each  to  allow  for 
new  ones  which  may  appear.  Using  the 
Ohio  list  as  a  base,  we  assigned  numbers 
to  the  different  agencies  of  the  other  states. 
Of  course  they  do  not  match  up  too  well 
since  Ohio’s  is  a  simple  “Agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  station,”  and  others  are  “Uni¬ 
versity  of  something  or  other.  College  of 
Agriculture,  Agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tion,”  but  it  was  an  aid  in  the  spacing  of 
the  numbers  and,  if  we  ever  have  a  great 
many  more  documents  from  some  of  these 
states,  we  can  remember  a  few  series 
without  too  much  trouble.  After  assigning 
a  number  to  each  agency  we  used  the  .1 
for  Annual  reports;  .2  for  Unnumbered 
publications;  .3  for  Bulletins;  and  .4  for 
Circulars  with  which  the  federal  document 
classification  had  made  us  familiar.  Others 
follow  on  in  alphabetical  order. 

To  give  a  ‘small  example  of  how  the 
scheme  is  worked  out  we  have  copied  the 
following  out  of  our  record; 

\, 

Ohio.  Agricultuf^al  Experiment  Station 
o  1 3. 1  Annual  Wport 
o  13.3  Bulletin 
o  13.4  Circular 
o  13.5  Bimonthly  bulletin 
0  13.7  Special  circular 


Ohio.  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner 
o  19. 1  Annual  report 
Ohio.  Department  of  Agriculture 
vO  22.3  Official  bulletin 
Ohio.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Conservation  division 
o  25.2  Gehferal  publications 
o  25.3  Builitins 

„,^he.  possible  misplacing  of  material  on 
the  shelves  with  Federal  documents,  be¬ 
cause' of  the  use  by  both  of  a  letter  and 
number  classification,  we  hope  we  can 
overcome  by  stamping  State  document 
plainly  just  above  the  number.  Of  course, 
this  is  only  a  scheme  for  the  arrangement 
of  them  on  the  shelves.  To  find  the  sub¬ 
jects  we  still  have  to  depend  on  the  va¬ 
rious  indexes.  We  use  pages  of  high  school 
and  junior  college  age  to  file  and  fetch 
our  documents  and  we  hope  that  this 
will  make  it  easier  for  them  to  locate  the 
material  when  wanted. 

- Hope  Packard, 

First  Assistant,  Technology  Department 
Toledo,  Ohio,  Public  Library 

Whitaker  Once  M  ore 

Whitaker’s  Reference  Catalogue  is 
closed  for  press  on  July  30  of  the  year  in 
which  it  is  published.  Additions  and  cor¬ 
rections  are  accepted  up  to  the  end  of 
August.  This  means  that  the  next  edition, 
which  will  appear  November  30,  will  be 
based  on  the  summer  lists  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  to  be  represented,  combined  with 
their  programs  of  books  to  be  published 
to  the  end  of  December.  That  next  edition, 
to  be  dated  1938,  will  be  complete  to  the 
end  of  1937  so  far  as  90  per  cent  of  pub¬ 
lishers’  lists  are  concerned. 

The  book  is  sold  chiefly  to  booksellers, 
and  they  are  aware  of  these  limitations.  Li¬ 
brarians  in  the  United  States  should  keep 
these  facts  in  mind  when  consulting  Whit¬ 
aker.  To  be  on  the  safe  side  the  dead  line 
should  be  considered  as  October  first.  Any 
book  published  up  to  that  date  should  be 
found,  provided  that  it  is  still  in  print 
and  also  that  the  publisher  is  included. 
This  second  point  can  readily  be  checked 
with  the  list  in  the  front  of  the  volume. 
In  order  to  secure  a  complete  picture  to 
the  end  of  1937  the  Reference  Catalogue 
should  be  used  together  with  Whitaker’s 
Cumidative  Bool{  List,  and  The  Bool{- 

seller,  or  The  Publishers’  Circular. 

\ 

— —Lawrence  Heyl, 
Chairman,  A.L.A. 

Boo /{-buying  Committee 

$300,000  College  Library 

The  College  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 
filed  plans  on  July  i  with  the  New  Ro¬ 
chelle  Building  Department  for  a  $300,000 
library  to  be  built  at  Castle  Place  and  Le- 
land  Avenue,  adjoining  other  college  build¬ 
ings.  The  library  wilKbe  two  stories  high 
and  have  a  tower. 
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New  West  Side  Branch  of  Massillon,  Ohio,  Public  Library,  Miss  Florence  Hidings,  librarian; 

Albrecht  &  Wilhelm,  architects. 


SIMPLICITY  is  something  everybody  likes.  It 
^  lends  permanent  beauty — and  extra  useful¬ 
ness,  too — to  the  new  branch  library  just  built 
in  Massillon,  Ohio. 

The  treatment  is  modern,  inside  and  out.  And 
as  you  see  above,  the  library  equipment  was 
built  to  harmonize  with  the  graceful  straight 
lines  of  the  building.  Tables,  chairs,  catalogue 
case,  magazine  rack,  charging  desk  and  book 
shelves  have  every  new  Library  Bureau  feature 
for  greater  working  convenience.  The  lower 
shelves,  for  one  example,  are  tilted  at  a  slight 
angle  to  make  it  easier  to  read  the  book  titles. 


For  the  statistically-minded:  shelf  capaeit}  •  ‘ 
9000  volumes;  seating  capacity,  38  adults,  i-’ 
children;  and  the  downstairs  auditorium  acc('’,’  i  . 
modates  150  people.  Total  cost  of  building  v  ! 
Library  Bureau  equipment,  56^  per  cubic  f;:i!  I'm'.I 
(financed  by  a  bond  issue  and  WPA  grant 

Whatever  the  style  in  which  you  plan  to  bu  i#tl'ii[ 
call  in  the  Library  Bureau  at  the  blueprint  st<;iMH'|^"! 
We  will  be  glad  to  help  you  achieve  an  ar«  >  " 
tecturally  correct,  economical  result.  Write 
details  of  our  library  planning  service.  No  o 


gation. 
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Vocation  for  the  blind. 
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